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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The following report of the proceedings of 
this body we receive from a correspondent, a 
member of that meeting, who was in attend- 
ance.—Eps. 


The third annual gathering of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting took place at Mount Pala- 
tine, Putnam county, Ill., Ninth month 17th, 
1877, the meeting for Ministers and Elders 
being on Seventh-day morning, and the an- 
nual First-day School Conference in the after- 
noon preceding. The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was thought to be a very favored 
one, much excellent counsel being given. 
There were several Ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings besides those of our own in 
attendance, making with the Elders a good] 
number of the fathers and mothers in Israel. 

The Conference was a large, interesting 
meeting, communications from all but one of 
the other conferences were read, and a com- 
mittee appointed to draft replies to them, 
which were brought forward at the next ses- 
sion of the Conference, on Second-day even- 
ing, and approved ; also one to our subordi- 
nate schools, and directed to be sent to their 
respective places. 

On First-day the meeting-house was filled 
to its utmost capacity, a great many, not 
Friends, attending, and in some instances 
coming many miles in their own conveyances 
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to be present, and it was estimated that 


nearly as many remained outside as were 
seated within. Notwithstanding the crowd, 
and the necessary confusion that is an inevi- 
table attendant on the collection of so large 
an assemblage of people, the order and atten- 
tion that prevailed were such as to be re- 
marked. The week-day business meetings 
were not nearly so large, being composed 
mainly of members only. The public meet- 
ing on Fourth-day was also large, but not so 
large as on First-day. Some of the Minis- 
ters had much vocal service in all these pub- 
lic meetings. The weather was delightful ; 
a rain First-day night laid the dust, and ren- 
dered the air pure and bracing, which con- 
tinued during the entire week, being a strong 
aud pleasing contrast to the mud and rain of 
last year. Epistles from all the other Yearl 
Meetings were received and replied to, evi- 
dencing an affectionate regard for the spirit- 
ual well-being of the brothers and sisters in 
different parts of the vineyard. 

The reading of the answers to the queries 
showed cause of encouragement. One Quar- 
terly Meeting reported the establishment of 
a new Monthly Meeting in Platte county, 
Neb. An interesting memorial of a deceased 
Elder was read. 

One Quarter suggesting in its reports some 
slight changes in the discipline, it was deemed 
best to appoint a committee to take the whole 
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book into consideration and report to next 
Yearly Meeting. 

On Fourth-day afternoon men and women 
met in joint session to hear the reports of the 
Indian and Representative Committees. A 
warm feeling was manifested on behalf of the 
Indians, and a living concern is, we believe, 
maintained in the hearts of many for their 
welfare, and a strong desire and hope ex- 
pressed that justice may ere long be rendered 
to them.* 

Meeting closed on Fifth-day afternoon, 
with open shutters (a practice which is in the 
future to be adopted as a rule), and was a 
season long to be remembered by those assem- 
bled there, many of whom felt on parting 
that the occasion had been to them a blessed 
and a memorable one. E. H. C. 


eee 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING.. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting convened for busi- 
ness on Second-day, Tenth month Ist, 1877, 
at Richmond, Ind. This meeiing includes 
Western Ohio and about two-thirds of Indi- 
ana, and is composed of two Quarterly Meet- 
ings—Miami and Whitewater. . 

The meeting of Ministers and rs on 
Seventh-day was well attended, and is re- 
ported to have been very satisfactory. A 
number of Ministers from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were present. 

On First-day morning a large assembly 
gathered at the meeting-house for public wor- 
ship. The exercises were fervent and full of 
interest, even to those not members of the 
Society of Friends. Meetings were also held 
in the afternoon and evening, the latter being 
largely attended, and the addresses covering 
a range of subjects, all setting forth in strong 
language the necessity of following Christ’s 
teachings as the means of attaining to purity 
of life. 

The ‘‘ Meeting for Sufferings’’ held a ses- 
sion at 8 o’clock on Second-day morning, and 
at 10 o’clock the sessions of the Yearly Meet- 
ing commenced. The attendance was not 
large, but all manifested a spirit of interest 
in the welfare of the Society. The admoni- 
tion was given “to do nothing that was not 
directed by the Spirit of Truth.” 

The representatives nearly all answered to 
their names; excuses were given for those 
who were absent. 

Minutes were read for the following Friends 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings, 
viz.: J. J. White, of Philadelphia; Robert 
Hatton, of Maryland; Anna A. Singley, of 


*A report from the Committee on Education 
showed that although Friends’ schools exclusively 
are not supported to the extent that could be desired, 
there is a deep and earnest feeling in the cause 
which may yet bring about good results. 


Pennsylvania; Anna L. Severing, of Iowa, 
and Robert R. and Hadassa J. Moore, of 
Maryland. Thomas Foulke, of New York, 
and Darlington Hoopes, of Maryland, were 
present without minutes. All were warmly 
welcomed by the Men’s and Women’s Meet- 
ing, both those with minutes and others who 
had come to sit with them without minutes. 

Epietles were read from al] the other Yearly 
Meetings, which embodied many loving ad- 
monitions and exhortations to be watchful 
unto prayer and to cultivate cordial inter- 
course among the members. Committees 
were appointed in both meetings to draft suit- 
able answers to these epistles. 

On Third day morning the representatives 
reported the names of William Parry and 
Davis Furnas to serve as Clerk and Assistant 
Clerk for the ensuing year (no mention is 
made in the notice we have received of the 
Clerks appointed in Women’s Meeting). 

Ann Packer, of Greenplain, Ohio, was 
set at liberty to visit Men’s Meeting. Her 
exercise was a lengthy and earnest appeal to 
her hearers to lead consistent lives and be 
faithful to the testimonies of the Society. 

Ann Haycock, of Iowa, who accompanied 
her, made an offering of praise and thanks- 
giving and asked for Divine guidance for the 
little flock then assembled. 

The services of both were acceptable to the 
meeting, and a minute to that effect was read 
by the Clerk. 

The “State of Society” was then entered 
upon. The answers to the first query showed 
that the attendance of meetings is usually 
good and the behavior when assembled gene- 
rally becoming. Admonitions were given to 
observe carefully the hour for gathering, and 
that no reproach be cast upon the Church by 
any indulgence in unbecoming behavior. 
A good degree of love was reported to 
exist between the members. The second 
query brought out many well-timed remarks 
on the tendency of men to defame one an- 
other, and to put uncharitable constructions 
on their missteps. Friends were reminded 
that their Society is built upon love, and 
that nothing should be farther from them 
than unbrotherly conduct. A hope was ex- 
pressed that the day would come when from 
the growth of charity this query would be- 
come a dead letter. 

The answers to the query respecting the 
education of children showed that more care 
should be given to reprees extravagance both 
in dress and address. 

A very satisfactory condition of the Society 
in relation to temperance and moderation 
was shown. Friends were reminded that 


there is a power higher than any judge, and 
if they do not depend upon it, even their 
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pledges will not restrain them from indul- 
gence. The temperance movement was hear- 
tily recommended, but some thought more 
good could be accomplished in other ways. 

The wants of needy members were reported 
as looked after. The testimony to a free 
Gospel ministry is maintained and the busi- 
ness record of members was reported good, 
but care was enjoined that they live within 
the limit of their means. 

The reports showed that offenders were 
generally dealt with charitably before judg- 
ment was passed ; also that teachers belonging 
to the Society are not employed in all the 
schools supported by the members. On 
Fourth-day, at 10 A. M.,a public meeting 
was held. The attendance was larger than 
on some former occasions, and the meeting 


throughout was deeply interesting. In the 


afternoon Friends met with open shutters to 
hear the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, which we propose to lay before our 
readers at another time. 

The expression of the meeting was favor- 
able to the work of the committee and of the 
agent, and words of encouragement to con- 
tinue their good work were given them. 

On Fifth-day morning, Ann Haycock was 
liberated to visit Men’s Meeting, and Dar- 
lington Hoopes, to visit Women’s Meeting ; 
both services were acceptably performed. 

In the Men’s Meeting the report of the 
Committee on Finance was read and adopted, 
and the committee discharged. One hundred 
dollars was directed to be raised by the Quar- 
terly Meetings to defray the expenses of 
printing the minutes, including the report on 
Indian Affairs. 

The report of the committee appointed at 
last Yearly Meeting to revise the discipline 
stated that some changes had been considered, 
but they were not in such shape as to be 
ready tor presentation. After considerable in- 
terchange of views, the committee was con- 
tinued. 

The proceedings of the Representative 
Committee during the past year were read, 
and the meeting was informed that Jason 
Evans, deceased, had made a bequest of 
$5,000 for the benefit of the‘poorer members. 

Stock to the amount of $38,500 in the 
Miami College Company was authorized to 
be presented to the Yearly Meeting, partly 
by the executors of Jason Evans, and partly 
by private parties. The meeting accepted 
the terms of the offer, and its committee was 
directed to receive the stock on behalf of the 
meeting. The meeting adjourned to 23 o’clock. 

At the hour named, Friends again entered 
upon the business of the meeting. The 
trustees of the Alban Faucett and Jason 
Evans fund reported $500 interest accrued 


~ 








and ready for distribution to the Quarterly 
Meetings for the benefit of the poor. 


Memorials were read from Miami Quarterly 


Meeting in regard to the life and character of 
Jason Evans, Aun 8. Tucker and Isaac E. 
Jones, deceased. A minute was read stating 


that a copy of the Discipline of the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting had been received. The 
Committee on the Exercises of the Yearly 
Meeting offered a summary, which was read. 
(It is of considerable length, and will be 
given to our readers in the future.) The 
epistles prepared in response to those received 
from the other Yearly Meetings, were then 
read and approved, and directed to be for- 
warded to their respective places of destina- 
tion. 

Parting words, full of Christian love and 
fellowship, were spoken by several of the 
visiting Friends, in which ackhowledgments 
were made for the benefits derived from as- 
sembling together, and thanks returned for 
the feast that had been spread before them. 

Messengers from Women’s Meeting in- 
formed that they had concluded their busi- 
ness and were ready for adjournment. The 
concluding minute was then read and the 
Yearly Meeting adjourned. 

In the evening an appointed meeting was 
held for devotional purposes. It was well at- 
tended and held to satisfaction. 

We hope to receive some account of Wo- 
men’s branch of the Yearly Meeting, although 
so large a part of the business of our Yearly 
Meeting is now done by joint committees, that 
a full report of Men’s Meeting includes much 
that transpires in women’s branch. 





I VENTURE to say that there is scarcely any 
one of us, even of those who are very sparing of 
speech, who has not wasted at least one-half 
of the words which he has ever uttered. 
Even when the talk is of a most important 
nature, when, for instance, a man is stating a 
grievance and asking for redress, he seems to 
come utterly unprepared fur making a clear 
and succinct statement. He states and re- 
states the same series of facts, taking them in 
different order. He varies his course of argu 
ment many times; and, altogether, if there 
were a short-hand writer in the room to take 
down verbatim all that the complainant says, 
he would be astonished at the bad statement 
he had made of the facts thoroughly familiar 
to him. He goes to the door. and returns to 
add needless postscripts, as it were; and, in 
fact, he has used twice too many words, and 
every other word has been’ mischievous as 
well as wasteful.— Arthur Helps. 





Let us live for eternity, and we shall se- 
cure all that is truly valuable in time. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 

AN UNKNOWN LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY JANE BUDGE. 

An age of persecution must be an heroic 
age. Whenever we study such a page in the 
history of the Church we are ready to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ There were giants in those days!” 
And while some of us acknowledge that we 
cannot be too thankful that we are spared a 
test for which we feel all too weak, yet have 
we not been inclined at times to envy the 
faith, the courage, the trust, the joy, the hun- 
dredfold with persecutions given to those who 
were found worthy to suffer for His name to 
— alone they gave all the glory first and 
ast? 

When our forefathers gathered together to 
wait upon the Lord with the likelihood that 
they would be violently scattered hither and 
thither, and many of them taken from their 
place of meeting to loathsome dungeons, how 
real and how deep must have been the com- 
munion which they sought at such a costly 
price. It is true that they suffered. Pain is 
pain under all conditions; and husband and 
wife, parent and child could not be wrenched 
apart without a pang. Cruel imprisonment 
—which wore out strong men in a few years 
—could not be endured without extreme 
bodily distress. Yet we cannot doubt that 
each tried confessor could tay with Savona- 
rola, “ The iron is sharp, I know, I know, it 
rends the tender flesh. The draught is bit- 
terness on the lips; but there is rapture in 
the cup—there is the vision which makes all 
life below it dross forever.” 

Yet if the tares are never wholly absent 
from among the wheat, they will flourish 
speedily when the storm of persecution has 
blown over; and we may believe that there 
is a kind of fascination in a church which has 
just passed through the furnace, a vague hope 
in a sort of vicarious benefit to be gained by 
fellowship with those who have undergone 
great sufferings for their faith, which must 
tend to the increase of numbers and the 
weakening of the body. As another genera- 
tion rises up which knows of the time of trial 
only by hearsay, there is, perhaps, always a 
danger of living somewhat on the traditions 
of the past, of a servile devotion to those ac- 
cidents of form which once embodied living 
principles, while those principles themselves 
are in a measure overlooked. It is therefore 
no cause for surprise if the Society of Friends 
had a period of formalism when the cut of 
coat and hat—which our founders had not 
assumed—was about all the Quakerism re- 
tained by some of their descendants. 

Yet when we write or say such words as 
these how reproachfully memory recalls 
thoughts of the many saintly men and women 
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of that day, who adorned the doctrine which 
they professed by that life of self-denial which 
commends itself to the most worldly; and 
who, if their words were few because they 
remembered that God was in heaven and they 
on earth, yet reverently looked to Him, hush- 
ing the babbling voices without them and 
within, until they could say, Lo, this is our 
God, we have waited for Him. And besides 
these whose names and worth are familiar to 
us, we may be sure that there were very many 
others, unknown beyond a narrow circle when 
living, and who have long since been for- 
gotten here, but who are as much remembered 
before God. It may be interesting to give a 
few extracts from the memoranda of one 
such, Mary Bowden, of Liskeard in Corn- 
wall, taken from a thin manuscript book con- 
taining an account of her “exercises and 
trials,” which she wrote at intervals in the 
latter part of her life for the instruction of 
her children after she should be gone from 
them. 

She was born in the year 1742, in the little 
ancient Cornish fishing town of Mevagissey ; 
her parents, Jonathan and Catharine Baron, 
having joined the Society of Friends in early 
life from convincement. Her father died 
soon after her birth, leaving to his children 
the priceless heritage of a good name, and a 
strict charge concerning them ‘that they 
might be educated in the principles of Truth, 
himself dying in the full essurance of a part 
in the kingdom of heaven.” His little 
daughter’s heart was early softened by a 
knowledge of her father’s earnest wish, of 
which his children were often reminded by 
their mother. It was said of Mary Bowden 
that her most marked characteristics were her 
faith in the power of prayer and in waiting 
upon the Lord. Even standing afar off, it is 
easy to comprehend how such an one should 
be strong. “Pray, pray, pray,” was Anne 
Askew’s counsel to her friends in her own 
time of proving; and those who feel that 
they know nothing as they ought to know of 
prayer and of communion with God, may yet 
believe in the exceeding blessedness which 
these can bestow: 

In this feverish age of much talking, much 
doing, much going and coming, whatever calls 
to stillness and retirement would seem pecu- 
liarly healthful. With that strange, deep in- 
sight of the soul’s needs which genius—at 
least when touched by religion—gives, we 
find Charles Kingsley at four-and-twenty, 
with his large capacity for enjoying life, writ- 
ing to her who was God’s best gift to him: 
“TI do wish, if we had not to do God’s work, 
that we were both in heaven lying at our 
Saviour’s feet, where the wicked cease from 
troubling (and the good, too), and the weary 
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are at rest. How few men ever rest in these 
days.” Of outward rest Mary Bowden knew 
but little, but she says that from very early 
days— 


“ |... I sought secret places to wait upon the 


Lord, and to put up my prayers to Him When 
favored to approach the throne of grace, I have had 
to believe that the Almighty remembered my very 
infant prayers, and in mercy followed me with 
judgment mixed with mercy for disobedience, which 
was my greatest evil and sore loss for many years ; 
for though visited and favored with a sense of Di- 
vine goodness almost as soon as I knew good from 
evil, I had an aversion to what appeared sinful, and 
pitied those that followed lying vanities, yet the 
enemy of my soul’s happiness deeply wounded me 
by insinuating to me that if I lived ufter that strict 
manner that appeared to be required, and I believed 
was my duty, I should be called to be a preacher, 
and if thus called that I should fall; ... . so that 
I pretty much forsook those solemn retirements of 
waiting and seeking to the Almighty where my 
spirits had been sweetly refreshed from the presence 
of the Lord.” 


For a while she was often in much dark- 
ness and distress of mind. She writes: 


‘‘ Though I was preserved from the evils that are 
common in the world, ever abhorred the telling a 
lie, and preserved honest in all my dealings among 
men, yet when I was brought to see myself as I 
really was I saw myself sinful, wretched and mis- 
erable. I then saw where I missed my way by for- 
saking my first love; I then again sought out secret 
places where, in the anguish of my soul, I might 
beg for mercy, and here I was made to bow, for the 
Lord laid His hand heavy upon me, so that I was 
made willing to abide under His righteous judg- 
ments and fiery baptism, and I was led to make 
covenant with the Almighty, to submit to anything 
He would require of me if He would show me mercy 
and fit me for the kingdom of heaven. Now I was 
diligeat to wait upon the Lord, an‘ at times favored 
to pour out my supplications to Him, and the Lord 
heard the cry of my soul, and in His own time spake 
peace, so that I had to rejoice as in His presence, 
and often got into secret places; there did I pray 
and praise the Lord who had wrought so great a 
deliverance for me. It appeared unto me I had 
passed from death unto life. I felt my love greatly 
increased to the brethren and all the race of man- 
kind the world over.” 


Soon after she was thus comforted she felt 
a call to utter a few words in meeting, but 
could not bring her mind to submit, and 
passed through much sorrow on this account, 
until a few weeks later the impression was 
again given to her, and she rose with a single 
sentence, to her own unspeakable relief. A 
line and a-half in her memoranda tells us 
that she was married in her twenty-third 
year, during the time of her spiritual dim- 
ness; and there is a sad significance in the 
fact that this is the only reference to her hus- 
band, who, it is too plain, was not a helpmeet 
for her, and goes far to explain some of the 
allusions to her afflictions. She writes: 

“Many have been the bitter cups I have had to 
drink in passing through this pilgrimage and vale 
I have had to go as into the fiery furnace 


again and again, when it has appeared to me to be 
seven times hotter than it was wont to be; but the 
Almighty, I believe, saw it right and good for me 
to be thus tried, and led me through deep afflictions 
and sore trials, more than ean be set forth in words 
to the full, neither do I think it right to set down 
what hand or hands were stirred up by the enemy 
of my soul against me, endeavoring to disturb and 
break that peace of mind which is the reward of 
true obedience. Great was the discouragement I 
met with from the enemy of all good, rising up every 
way against me, both within and without in the 
early part of my appearance in meetings; but these 
things led me to be very diligent in retirement and 
waiting upon the Lord. ... Myspirit is, at this time, 
humbled under a renewed sense of the precious 
seasons I have been favored with in private retire- 
ment and waiting upon my God. Oh, that my chil- 
dren may but sufficiently prize so great a privilege. 
My spirit at such seasons has had to rejoice in the 
Lord and in the God of my salvation; here I have 
wituessed the sceptre of the kingdom handed to- 
wards me, and my heart prepared by Divine power 
to bow in deep humility at the footstool of the great 
Master to offer up my prayers and petitions to Him for 
heavenly wisdom, help and strength, and that my 
foundation may be laid upon the Rock of Divine reve- 
lation, against which the gates of hell can never pre- 
vail; and it is still the present breathing of my spirit 
that I may become in this, my old age, more and 
more diligent in watching over my own spirit in my 
words, deeds and actions, and that my example may 
be such as may speak the language of Canaan—for 
sure I am that example goes before precept, and 
actions speak louder than words. I still find the 
great need I stand in of Divine help from day to day, 
and that there is the same need of my being diligent 
in waiting upon the Lord and wrestling with Him 
for the blessing, as in my younger days; .. . itis 
for want of a more diligent concern of mind in seek- 
ing the Lord and His strength, that we are so dwarf- 
ish in the life and power of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. We should sustain no loss as to the things 
of this world if we gave up a little more of our time 
to retirement and waiting upon the Lord, in order 
that our spiritual strength may be renewed, but feel 
encouragement to take heed to the advice of one of 
the apostles, ‘ Be not slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit.’ This fervency of spirit enables us to im- 
prove our talents and time every way, it qualifies 
for outward labor, and enables us to get cheerfully 
on with the business of the day. 

“T can in truth say from my own experience this 
hath been a means of not only renewing my spirit- 
ual strength, but hath been a means of strength to 
my body, so that I have been favored diligently to 
labor for the support of my family, getting early out 
of bed in the morning in order that my work may 
be forth with the day; and when my hands have 
been employed in my outward labor my spirit has 
been led to intercede with the Lord that He would 
preserve me during the course of the day. My out- 
ward trials being still very great, it still drove me 
more and more to seek retirement, and to pour forth 
my tears before the Lord. .... It would often ap- 
pear to me that there were no trials like mine, both 
inward and outward; poverty, besides other sore 
afflictions, the enemy endeavoring to persuade me 
in these low seasons that the Lord had rejected me, 
and that it would be no use for me any longer to 
strive. The distress that attended my mind is more 
than my pen can set forth to the full, nor can any 
experience the anguish of it except they have had to 
travel in the same path I have had.” 

To be continued. 
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PERSONAL INTEGRITY. 


“Do thyself no harm,” is an injunction of 
wide application. A man who would wan- 
tonly cut off any of his members, by persist- 
ing in such a course would eventually find 
himself disabled, and degraded to a position 
of helplessness and dependence ; and he who 
does violence to his moral nature does him- 
self a still greater wrong. Desires, appetites 
and passions may be conquered and trampled 
under foot ; but he who crushes his conscience ; 
who violates his sense of right; who suffers 
himself to do wrong to others, and does not 
make haste to repair that wrong, has done 
himself an injury much greater than that 
which others have suffered at his hand. 

A consciousness of integrity gives moral 
strength; an erect man can carry a heavier 
load than one who stoops; and an upright 
man hasa strength which those who have 
bowed down to false gods know nothing of. 
A hollow heart makes a feeble hand. When- 
ever we try to persuade ourselves that wrong 
is right, that duty is unimportant, that the 
thing we wish to do we may do, even though 
it be forbidden of God; we may bewilder 
our conscience, and blind our eyes, and drift 
away from the path of God’s providence and 
our own duty; but we are laying up sorrow 
for ourselves. And when the day shall come 
that will demand all our courage, fortitude 
and faith, we shall find that we have cut the 
sinews of our own strength, and done our- 
selves an injury which we are powerless to 

‘ repair. 

The man whose conscience is void of of. 
fence, can stand unmoved amid the storms of 
sorrow, and ean face the slings and arrows of 
adversity, strong in the confidence that God 
is with him. But when he has violated con 
science and has departed from God, his 
sources of strength are dried up; like Sam- 
son despoiled of his locks, he is weak as other 
men are. and goes down in the general wreck, 
feeble when he might have been strong, de- 
feated when he might have been a victor, 
dishonored when he might have been crowned 
with glory, lost when he might have been 
saved.— The Christian. 





AGRICULTURE is an employment the most 
worthy of the application of man; the most 
ancient and the most suitable to his nature. 
It is the common nurse of all persons in every 
age and condition of life; it is the source of 
health, strength, plenty and riches, and of a 
thousand sober delights and honest pleasures. 
It is the mistress and school of sobriety, tem- 
perance, justice, religion, and, in short, of all 
virtues.—Socrates. 
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. THE THEATRE, 


In the autobiography of Fanny Kemble 
published in the Atlantic Monthly she thus 
gives her estimate of the influence of the 
Stage upon the characters of professed actors. 
In a lesser degree, no doubt, do the habitua) 
attenders of the theatre subject themselves to 
“the withering and drying influence of the 
over-stimulating atmosphere of emotion and 
excitement.” —Eps. ; 


“So my life was determined, and I devoted 
myself to an avocation which I never liked 
or honored, and about the very nature of 
which I have never been able to come to any 
decided opinion. It is in vain that the un- 
doubted specific gifts of great actors and act- 
resses suggest that all gifts are given for 
rightful exercise; in vain that Shakspeare’s 
plays urge the imperative claim to the most 
perfect illustration they can receive from his- 
trionic interpretation: a business which is in- 
cessant excitement and factitious emotion seems 
to me unworthy of a man; a business which is 
public exhibition is unworthy of a woman.” 
“T never presented myself before an audience 
without a shrinking feeling of reluctance, or 
withdrew from their presence without think- 
ing the excitement 1 had undergone unhealthy, 
and the personal exhibition odious.” She adds, 
after quoting a letter she wrote to a friend 
immediately after her debut at Drury Lane, 
that she does not know whence she derived 
the deep impression expressed in that letter 
of the moral dangers of the life upon which 
she was entering. It was certainly not from 
her parents, she says, who were not troubled 
with a perception of the moral evils of their 
calling. “I had never heard the nature of 
it discussed, and was absolutely without ex- 
perience of it; but the vapid vacuity of the 
last years of my aunt Siddons’ life had made 
a profound impression upon me—her appar- 
ent deadness and indifference to everything, 
which [ attributed (unjustly, perhaps) less 
to her advanced age than to what I supposed 
the withering and drying influence of the 
over-stimulating atmosphere of emotion, ex- 
citement and admiration in which she had 
passed her life; certain it is that such was 
my dread of the effect of my profession upon 
me, that I added an earnest petition to my 
daily prayers that I might be defended from 
the evil influence I feared it might exercise 
upon me.” 





Every day is a little life, and our whole 
life is but a day repeated. 


IF we accustom ourselves to self-denial, we 
break the force of most temptations. 


. 
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THE Orrice or Sorrow.—There is some- 
thing about deep sorrow that tends to wake 
up the child-feeling in all of us. 
giant intellect becomes like a little child when 
a great grief smites him, or when a grave opens 
at his fireside. I have seen a stout sailor— 
who laughed at the tempest—come home 
when he was sick, and let his mother nurse 
him as if he were a baby. He was willing to 
lean on the arms that never failed him. So 
a Christian in the time of trouble is brought 
to this child-feeling. He wants to lean some- 
where, to talk to somebody, to have somebody 
love him and hold him up. 

One great purpose in all affliction is to 
bring us down to the everlasting arms. What 
new strength and peace it gives us to feel 
them underneath us! These mighty arms 
cannot only hold us; they can lift us up. 
They can carry us along. Faith, in its es- 
sence, is simply a resting on the everlasting 
arms. 





“ Noraina, therefore, should give so much 
joy to the heart of’ him that truly loveth 
Thee, and is truly sensible of Thy undeserved 


Thy blessed will, not only in his temporal 
but in his eternal state, in which he should 

» feel so much complacency and acquiescence 
as to be abased as willingly as others are ex- 
alted ; to be as peaceful and contented in the 
lowest place as others are in the highest, and 
as gladly to accept of a state of weakness and 
meanness, that is destitute both of ability and 
reputation, as others do of the most splendid 
honors and the most extensive power. The 
accomplishment of Thy will and the glory of 
Thy name should transcend all other consid- 
erations, and produce more comfort and peace 
than all the personal benefits which have 
been or can possibly be conferred.” 

“Tf thou wert brought to a true sense of thy 
own nihility and emptied of all selfish and 
earthly affections, I would surely ‘ come unto 
thee’ with the treasures of grace, ‘and make 
my abode with thee’; but while thou fondly 
gazest upon and pursuest the creature, thou 
turnest from the presence and sight of the 
Creator. Learn, therefore, for the love of the 
Creator, to subdue this earth-born love of the 
creature, and thou wilt be qualified to receive 
the light of eternal truth. It matters not 
how inconsiderable the object of pursuit is in 
itself, while it is vehemently loved and con- 
tinually regarded it corrupts the soul and 
keeps it an infinite distance from its supreme 
good.”—From the “ Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas a Kempis. 





TRUE practical philosophy makes the most 
of little pleasures. 
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A man of 


mercies, as the perfect accomplishment of 
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HE who has early been accustomed to see 


the Creator in the visible appearances around 
him, to feel His continual presence, and to 
lean upon His daily protection, though hie. 
religious ideas may be mixed up with many 
errors which his reason will ultimately refine 
away, has made large advances towards that 
habitual piety, without which religion can 


rarely regulate the conduct, and will never 
warm the heart.— Channing. 





IMPORTANCE OF Rest.—We do not suffici- 
ently estimate the value and importanee of 
rest, and proper care of the body which God 
has given us to work withal. Nor do we al- 
ways remember that our work is estimated 
by results, not by the amount of toil and ef- 
fort. A word spoken in season, how good it 
is; but many of us have spoken words out of 


season, and done work when we should have 


been resting, wherein was no good but the 
motive —and even that was questionable: 
There is too much will and too little obedi- 
ence in much of our work. Here is the ex- 
perience of one who has tried both systems : 
‘Tam convined we worked too hard, and 
now we have changed our course. We have 


live carefully, rested much, worked regularly, 
but not hardly, taken what sleep we needed, 


kept regular hours, and I know have accom- 


plished far more than if we had rushed.” We 
commend this last sentence to those who think 
they can serve God by disregarding his laws, 
always the laws of health and life. 


ERNEST, 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting convened 


at Benjaminville, McLean county, Ill., Ninth 
month 8th, 1877; the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders the day previous. 


Four of the five Monthly Meetiugs com- 
posing the Quarter were personally repre- 


sented ; sickness and death prevented attend. 
ance from the fifth. One Minister from an- 
other Yearly Meeting was with us. 


The 
house was well filled, both Seventh and First 
days, with members and those who feel an 
interest in our Society, and the number of 
these among us seems to he increasing. 

Blue River Quarterly Conference of First- 
day Schools was held Sixth-day evening, and 
was an interesting occasion, reports from the 
different schools being at hand, showing a 
growing interest in the cause. An essay from 
one of the other schools was read, also one 
from a member of our own school, contrast- 
ing the condition of the First day school at 
present with that of its infancy. 

In the Quarterly Meeting the reading of 
the reports from the subordinate meetings 
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gave evidence that although delinquencies 
exist, as they will to some extent in all orga- 
nizations, yet a spirit of charity and progres- 
sion also exists. Many good words were 
spoken in the First-day meeting, and Friends 
parted in kindness, feeling that it had been 
good for them to be there. C. 





Isaac Wilson and Darlington Hoopes vis- 
ited Chicago on their way home from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, and held satisfactory meet- 
ings in that city. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 13, 1877. 








THE FurureE oF THE BLInD.—We have 
received a communication signed W. C., set- 
ting forth certain facts in relation to the care 
of those deprived of sight, which are worthy 
of the attention of the benevolent. He re- 
minds us that in the present Industrial Homes 
for the blind there is already a large number 
who are growing too old to work, and many 
who, from disease or debility, are unable to 
earn their own support. Now these persons 
remaining in the Industrial Homes prevent 
the reception of those who would be benefitted 
by being taken in charge, and the time may 
be foreseen when these most useful institutions 
will be forced aside from their proper use, 
and be converted into Hospitals and Infirma- 
ries. He says: 

“In view of this probable tendency it is 
the part of wisdom to attempt to avert the 
result by providing a real asylum, or retreat, 
Sor the feeble and aged blind of both sexes. Such 
@ provision would not only relieve the Indus- 
strial Homes of their superannuated and non- 
productive members, but it would open a 
comfortable resting place for other respectable 
aged blind persons during the remainder of 
theiz lives. Such a retreat could be made 
cheerful and happy by readings, music and 
other means of recreation enjoyable by the 
blind.” 

Whether this is a need to be met by add- 
ing another to our many benevolent enter- 
prises, and by establishing an Infirmary in 
connection with each Industrial Home, or 
whether the States should be urged to make 
special and careful provision for the comfort 
and protection of the declining years of sad- 
ness and darkness of the blind, we will not 
assume to determine. Certain it is that 
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“they serve God who serve his afflicted crea- 
tures,” and there are no circumstances 
which appeal more truly to human and to 
divine compassion, than old age, weakness 
and blindness. 





THe Warps OF THE Nation.—Those who 
have been laboring and hoping long for the 
advancement of the true interests of the red 
men of our Western domain will feel the sig- 
nificance of the late visit of representative 
chieftains to President Hayes. These Indians 
showed unmistakably their desire to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges and dignities of civil- 
ization, and their recognition of the need there 
is to take the proper steps thereto without 
delay. 

On one band we smile at the childlike sim- 
plicity of their requests, while we are just as 
much arrested by the reasonableness, and 
even the shrewdness, of some of their de- 
mands. 

Our own religious body has always stood 
forth as the champion of justice to the In- 
dians; and while we feel that we have nothing 
to boast of in the past, we may claim the right 
to stand before the world as their acknowl- 
edged and consistent advocates. As such we 
entreat our fellow-citizens not to be deaf to 
the reasonable plea of these, their brethren. 

President Hayes received the chiefs in the 
East Room, in the presence of his Cabinet 
ministers, and each one of the Indians was 
introduced to him before the council was 
opened. Then William Welsh addressed the 
President on behalf of the Indians, and stated 
their complaints. While they expressed grati- 
tude to the Great Father for his interest in 
them, they claimed his interference in their 
behalf to prevent, if possible, the frequent 
changes of superintendents, and to prevent 
their removal from their present homes to 
the Missouri. In that region they would be 
removed from present civilizing influences, 
and would not become citizens, as they de- 
sired to. 

In his speech, Red Cloud, the first of the 
delegation who addressed the President, 
claimed that the present location of his peo- 
ple was advised by the government, and now 
he desired that they might be permitted to 


ae 
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remain upon it to learn farming with the 
proper utensils, and to have the children of 
the tribe instructed like the whites. “I feel 
the same for my family as you do for yours,” 
said the chief, “and would like to raise them 
in the same way. el don’t want to go to the 
Missouri river; there is too much whiskey 
there. If I go there I will come to nothing 
at all. In the winter the river freezes up, and 
we can’t get supplies. I want to live well, 
where I am.” 

Reasonable requests, these; and we doubt 
not that if it had been in his power the Pres- 
ident would have gladly gratified them all. 
But his powers are limited by congressional 
action, and it appears that he has no liberty 
of choice in regard to their removal. 

The next speaker, Big Road, was quite in 
accord with Red Cloud, but was more defi- 
nite. He asked the Great Father to give 
him a thousand boxes of money, and a thou- 
sand head of cattle, half cows, and a thousand 
head of sheep, also, and hogs, that he and his 
children might live like white men. 

Another chief, Little Wound, in addition 
to these requirements, asked for a Catholic 
priest to be sent to them. The others who 
spoke only repeated the complaints and re- 
quests of Red Cloud. 

On the second day of the conference, Spot- 
ted Tail addressed the President, and after 
presenting the hardship of their case in not 
having their rights to property respected by 
the whites, and then being required,to re- 
move, contrary to treaty stipulations, he re- 
marked ; 

“T know one thing, it is this: When a 
white man owns land he builds a fence around 


it, and it is his so long as he doesn’t sell it. 
That is the way white men live. 


“ But your people don’t ask questions. You 
take our lands from us. Before the white 
men came to us we had a good time in taking 
care of our property, but now, as I told you, 
we can’t doit. Your people make roads, and 
drive away the game, and thus make us poor 
and starve. A land was given to us by the 
Great Spirit, who said we could live there, 
but the white people are trying to push us 
out of the country, and where we can do 
nothing. You live here; the Great Spirit 
gave you the land. You stay here with all 
your people. That is the way all nations 


- Ought to live. When they have a piece of 


land they ought to hold on to it as their own. 

“My Great Father, I can’t read or write, 
but should like to bring my children up like 
the white people. The country I live in is 
mine; I love it. This is the reason why I 
talk as Ido. When I saw the Commissioners 
I did not speak to them as I speak to you to- 
day. I never told them I wanted my pro- 
visions transported to the Missouri river, and 
I never asked them to send my provisions 
and Agency across the Arkansas. Where I 
live is the country I was brought up in, and 
where I still want tolive. I wish you would 
have the roads go round us, not disturbing 
our homes, but leave us where we are. My 
Great Father, I came here to let you know 
what my trouble is.” 

General Crook also spoke earnestly in be- 
half of the Indians, expressing his full confi- 
dence in their sincerity, and hoped the Presi- 
dent would advise what to do, and be their 
advocate with Congress. They desire civil- 
ization, and have behaved well toward the 
white people, and the General asked the Pres- 
ident to take pity on them. 

In his reply, President Hayes was very 
courteous and sympathetic, and promised to 
protect them with all the power that he has ; 
but assured them that for this winter their 
supplies must be sent to the Missouri river, 
and they must go there for food and clothing, 
but in the spring they might select their own 
lands and their own permanent abode, and 
their agents would assist them. 


“Your country is large, and there is much 
land where you can cultivate the soil and 
raise crops, and where cattle can be fed. That 
land is to be distributed among you; it is to 
be surveyed and allotted to each family to be 
its homestead. There your people can build 
cabins and make homes for their families to 
dwell in. When that land is surveyed and 
allotted,and your families have taken posses- 
sion, I shall ask the great Council of my na- 
tion to give you cows and oxen, and tools 
with which to till the soil, that you may be 
able to provide for your own necessities. I 
desire you to have schools for your children, 
so they may be educated to take care of 
themselves and become industrious and pros- 
perous, like the children of my people. I 
also wish your people to have churches. 

“T shall speak a good word for you to the 
great Council of my nation, that it may grant 
your people these benefits. If you are wise 
you will heed my advice. Game is fast dis- 
appearing from your country, and you can: 
not always live as hunters; neither can we 
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for all time provide for your wants, and feed 
your people and their children.” 

He then pointed out to them the need of 
industry and thrift on their part, and told 
them that to be educated was to know how 
to work and to gain their own living. So long 
as they lived a wild hunter’s life, and ne- 
glected tilling the soil and raising stock, they 
would be poor and be in want; and the white 
people, who were becoming more and more 
every year, while the Indians were becoming 
ne more, would sweep over them like a flood 
of water. To sustain them against that flood 
they must have fixed homes and families, and 
lands on which to raise what they need for 
themselves. 

We cannot predict what may be the result 
of this conference, but hope it will not be 
without its influence upon the representatives 


of the people so soon to assemble at Wash- 
ington. 


and to ample compensation. 





New Booxs.—John H. Cooper, of German- 
town, whose name has often appeared in this 
paper as an esteemed contributor to its 
columas, has lately given to manufacturers 


and mechanical engineers a valuable work 


entitled ‘“‘ A Treatise on the use of Belting 
for the Transmission of Power.” It is said 
to be the most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject ever produced, and is the result of many 
years of research and investigation and of 
practical experience in the important field of 


mechanical engineering. 

The book is fully illustrated with good 
wood cuts and diagrams, contains 300 pages, 
is in excellent type, and reflects credit upon 
the publishers. 


The numerous testimonials of leading en- 


gineers and the favorable notices which have 
already appeared in the scientific and technical 
journals and in the press generally, through- 
out our entire country, show how highly J. 
H. C.’s work is appreciated by his co-laborers 
in the advancement of mechanical knowledge. 

In these notices great stress is laid upon the 
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The Indians say justly that the 
country from which they are required to re- 
move is their own, and every humane person 
must agree with them, that they are entitled 
to the care and protection of the government, 





evidence that “the author has no hobby to 
ride, but has done justice to himself and the 
reader, and to his sources of information, by 
scrupulously crediting each borrowed line— 
for which, in these days of literary piracy he 
deserves special commegdation.” “It is,” 
says another of his reviewers, “an encyclo- 


pedia, and of so great value to all who use 
belting, that they cannot afford to be without 
it any more than technical scholars. It must 
supersede all other practical treatises on 
belting.” 

Few, perhaps, of our readers are sufficiently 
familiar with technical subjects to estimate 
the full value of such a book; but it will be 
gratifying to know that an effort has been 
successfully made to supply an acknowledged 
want on a subject upon which the widest 
differences have heretofore existed, and that 
“honesty of purpose and a desire to make 
things plain, to straighten crooked ways, to 
unravel mysteries, and to shed light in dark 
places, has directed the effort.” In the pre- 
face the author says: 


“ Some of the facts and figures given in this trea- 
tise were originally collated for private use, and 
were printed in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
They are now rearranged, greatly enlarged, and are 
offered to the public with the hope that they may, 
at least, spare the reader’s time in making searches, 
and help him to extend his knowledge of the subject 
treated. 

‘In publishing these materials, which have been 
selected from the best available sources, foreign and 
American, my object is to acquaint the reader with 
existing written rules, together with the particulars 
of working examples, in order that he may study 
the subject for himself. 

“T fully believe that the useful part of every divi- 
sion of mechanical science may be expressed in 
simple language, and therefore propose, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to tell just what all need to know 
about belting, in a way that every one will clearly 
understand. . ° ° ; ° . ‘ 

“T have given in the seventh chapter, by the aid 
of an efficient translator, a literal and, I believe, an 
exact reproduction of the subject-matter and experi- 
ments of Morin on the variation of the tension of 
leather belts, with every figure, formula and tabular 
statement exactly as it exists in the original; re- 
peating, also, the measures in metres and the 
weights in kilogrammes. As Morin is frequently 
quoted in detached portions, I felt it to be right, as 
it is in keeping with the work I had undertaken, to 
at least attempt a full and complete translation of 
his words and meaning into plain English.” 


So many pens are now wielded in the 
que:tionable service of light and sensational 
reading, the tendeacy of which is to weaken 
the powers of the mind for clear, practical 


thinking, and to lessen the desire for useful . 
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and ennobling studies, that it is with special 
pleasure we turn over the pages of this con- 
tribution to the stock of technical literature 
so full of the marvels of the workshop and 
the factory. 


DIED. 
STACKHOUSE.—On the 24th of Ninth month, 
1877, Eliza L. Stackhouse, a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
A PLEA FOR OUR FORESTS. 
BY F. L. OSWALD, M. D. 


Since the advent of the Christian religion, 
the physical history of our planet records 
the steady growth of a desert, which made 
its first appearance on the dry table-land of 
Southern Syria, and gradually spreading 
eastward down the Euphrates toward A fghan- 
istan, and westward along both shores of the 
Mediterranean, now extends from Eastern 
Persia to the western extremity of Portugal, 
and sends its harbingers into Southern France 
and the southeastern provinces of European 
Russia. Like a virulent cancer, the azoic 
sand-drifts of the Moab Desert have eaten 
their way into Southern Europe and North- 
ern Africa, and dried up the life-springs of 
districts which beyond all dispute were once 
the garden-regions of this earth. 

Prince de Ligne, countryman and con- 
temporary of Maria Theresa, wrote an essay 
“On the Location of the Earthly Paradise,” 
and, after some reflections on the hygienic in- 
fluence of different climates, calls attention 
to the fact that “ paradise-traditions, in 
locating the garden of Eden, differ only in 
regard to longitude, but not to latitude. The 
latitude keeps always near the snow boundary, 
a line just south of the regions where snow 
may fall, but will not stay on the ground. 
It passes through Thibet, Cashmere, North- 
ern Persia, and Asia Minor, and reaches 
the meridian of Europe near the centre of 
the Mediterranean.” The nations that “ cele- 
brated life as a festival” have lived along 
this line, and we may doubt if in the most 
favored regions of the New World human 
industry, with all the aids of modern science, 
will ever reunite the opportunities of happi- 
ness which Nature once lavished on lands 
that now entail only misery on their cultiva- 
tors. All over Spain and Portugal, Southern 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Persia 
and Western Afghanistan, and throughout 
Northern Africa, from Morocco to the Valley 
of the Nile, the aridity of the soil makes the 
struggle for existence so hard that to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants life from a bless- 












Southern Spain, from Gibraltar to the 
head-waters of the Tagus, maintains now 
only about one-tenth of its former population, 
Greece about one-twentieth. As late as A. 
D. 670, a good while after the rise of the 
Mohammedan power, the country now known 
as Tripoli, and distinct from the Sahara only 
through the elevation of its mountains, was 
the seat of eighty five Christian bishops, and 
had a population of 6,000,000, of which 
number three-quarters of one per cent. are 
now left! The climate which, according to 
authentic description, must once have re- 
sembled that of our Southern Alleghanies, is 
now so nearly intolerable that even the inhu- 
manity of an African despot forbears to ex- 
act open-air labor fram 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Steamboats that pass near the Tripolitan 
coast in summer, on their way from Genoa to 
Cairo, have to keep up a continual shower of 
artificial rain to save their deck-hands from 
being overcome by the furnace-air that 
breathes from the barren hills of the opposite 
coast. The rivers of some of these countries 
have shrunk to the size of their former tribu- 
taries, and from Gibraltar to Samarcand the 
annual rainfall has decreased till failure of 
crops has become a chronic complaint. 

And all this change is due to the insane 
destruction of forests. The great Caucasian 
sylvania that once adorned the birth-land of 
the white race from the Western Pyrenees to 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas has disap- 
peared; of the forest area of Italy and 
Spain, in the days of the elder Pliny, about 
two acres in a ‘hundred are left; in Greece, 
hardly one. But even the nakedness of the 
most sterile tracts of Southern Europe is ex- 
ceeded by the utter desolation of the Otto- 
man provinces. If there was not evidence 
that a great part of the ruin had been accom- 
plished before the fall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, the Turks would really seem to have 
been “‘ tree-destroyers on principle.” In the 
recesses of the Taurus range and the inac- 
cessible heights of those 

“ . . . mountains that distill 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves ”"— 
a few remnants of wood have survived the 
general devastation, but throughout the low: 
lands, from Bokhara to the Golden Horn, 
not a stick or bush can grow up before the 
wood-famine of the wretched population lays 
violent hands upon it. In Northern Africa, 
Dalmatia, and the larger islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, the same evil has made 
terrible advances. The Mediterranean Sea, 
once a foresi-lake of paradise, is now a dead 
sea, surrounded by dusty and burning coasts, 
often for hundreds of miles without a vestige 
of organic life. 
The present appearance of the Troad, the 
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neighborhood of Lake Tiberias, the valley of 
the Euphrates, and other districts that were 
once teeming with population, can actually 
make us doubt if there ever was such a thing 
as an original desert. On the plateau of 
Sidi-Belbez, in the very centre of the Sahara, 
Champollion traced the course of former 
rivers and creeks by the depressions in the 
soil and the shape of the smooth-washed 
pebbles. He also found tree-stumps, now 
almost petrified, and covered by a six foot 
stratum of burning sand. 

“ And so the astounding truth dawns upon 
us,” he says, “ that this desert may once have 
been a region of groves and fountains, and 
the abode of happy millions. Is there any 
crime against Nature which draws down a 
more terrible curse than that of stripping our 
Mother Earth of her sylvan covering? The 
hand of man has produced this desert, and I 
verily believe every other desert on the sur- 
face of this earth. Earth was Eden once, 
and our misery is the punishment of our sins 
against the world of plants. The burning 
sun of the desert is the angel with the ae 
sword who stands between us and paradise.” 

That the inhabitants of these artificial 
deserts have failed to recognize the cause of 
their misery implies a degree of infatuation 
and mental blindness which may appear even 
more incredible to future generations than 
the thousand years’ belief in witchcraft and 
the patient submission of 80,000,000 able- 
bodied men to a juggler-guild of priests. 
Even frogs and fishes become uneasy if the 

lug-hole of their tank is opened and their 
ifeelement begins to ebb away; and it 
should be supposed that, without any scientific 
aids to reflection, the sheer instinct of self- 
preservation could have suggested the simple 
remedy before the evil attained its present 
proportions. 

But this blindness of the Latin races and 
the devotees of Islam, if not justified, is at 
least partly explained by the fatalism of their 
religion. Their belief in supernatural agen- 
cies, and a meddlesome Providence that 
ruled the world in spite of man, naturally 
produced indifference to all physical sciences 
whatever. The three Semitic religions have 
done more to divorce man from Nature than 
all his inborn vices and the “ necessary decay 
of civilized races” that is so often preferred 
as an explanation. ‘“‘Though our mortal 
eyes have failed to penetrate the depths of 
heaven,” says Erasmus, “ we have succeeded 
in losing sight of our own earth.” If this 
earth was a vale of tears, and heaven our 
proper home, all attention to earthly affairs 
seemed so much lost time, and in the souls of 
men who were taught to consider their natural 
feelings as antagonistic to the will of God 


the warning voice of instinct was raised in 
vain. 

Much more unaccountable seems our own 
indifference to the disappearance of our for- 
ests, since our science has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all rational and semi- 
rational beings—including some very con- 
servative rulers of Western Europe—that an 
animal flayed, or a tree stripped of its bark, 
does not perish more surely than a land de- 
prived of its trees. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s rule, “ One-third 
to the hunter, two-thirds to the husbandman,” 
expresses about the most desirable proportion 
of woodlands and cultivated fields. In a 
country blessed with such a plethora of 
woods as the United States between the 
Atlantic and the valley of the Mississippi 
could boast of less than a hundred years ago, 
the work of “clearing” could therefore be 
pursued within very liberal limits, not only 
without injury, but with positive benefit to 
the climate, inasmuch as it would counteract 
excess of moisture and miasmatic tendencies. 
But in some of our southern and Central 
States this limit has already been passed. 
The States of Ohio and Indiana, and the 
southern parts of Kentucky and Michigan, 
so recently a part of the great East-Ameri- 
can forest, have even now a greater percent- 
age of treeless area than Austria and the 
North-German Empire that have been settled 
and cultivated for upwards of a thousand 
years. The northern borders of Ohio are 
kept comparatively fertile by the neighbor- 
hood of the great lakes, but the central 
regions, and many of the river counties, 
begin to suffer from drought, and see their 
springs fail in every summer. The “ Blue- 
Grass” region of Kentucky, once the pride 
of the West, has now districts of such a bar- 
ren and arid nature that their stock-farmers 
are moving toward the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, because the creeks and old springs 
dried up, and their wells became too low to 
furnish water for their cattle. 

Wherever tobacco and cotton were culti- 
vated, the work of ruin has made rapid ad- 
vances, and in all the southeastern counties 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and through- 
out Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina, the traveler may ride for hours 
without seeing more than four or five trees in 
a group; droughts are becoming more and 
more frequent, and the locust, that ominous 
pioneer of the desert, has made its appear- 
ance. ° 

The climatic influsnce of arboreal vegeta- 
tion must be more generally understood be- 
fore such legislative measures as the impor- 
tance of the subject demands can be hoped 
for. In the economy of Nature forests per- 
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form innumerable functions which no artifi- 
cial contrivance can imitate, and of which 
the following are only the most important: 

Woods, in the first place, are the water 
reservoirs of Nature, and hold in the network 
of their roots and their moss carpet the 
moisture which is intended to supply our 
water-course in the season of midsummer 
heat. One acre of full grown beech trees 
absorbs and dispenses as much humidity as 
twenty acres of grape-vines and tobacco, and 
more than two hundred acres of cereals. 

Forests produce rain, Under the influence 
of vertical sun-rays, trees exhale the aqueous 
vapors which their leaves have absorbed from 
the atmosphere, and in contact with the night 
air or any stray current of lower temperature, 
these vapors discharge rain showers even in 
mid-summer, and at a great distance from 
the sea. 

By moistening the air woodlands also 
moderate the extremes of heat and cold. It 
is seen on the sea-shore how beneficently 
humidity operates in allaying the severity of 
winter, and in summer the evaporation of 
dew and rain gives us cool breezes when they 
are most needed. By the extirpation of 
forests the climate of the entire Orbis Roman- 
us has been changed from the summer tem- 
perature of West Virginia to the furnace- 
heat of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Besides this, the forest by shade in summer 
and fuel in winter protects us directly against 
the vicissitudes of temperature, and at the 
foot of high mountains interposes a mechani- 
cal barrier between the valleys and ava- 
lanches in the north, and floods in the south. 
The water-torrents, which not only flood and 
damage the lowlands, but carry their fertile 
soil away, are imbibed or detained by exten- 
sive forests. Joseph II. of Austria was right 
to attach heavy penalties to the destruction 
of the “ Bannwiilder,” the woods on the Al- 
pine slopes, that protect the valleys from 
avalanches, and to propose that in wars, even 
a l’outrance, the trees of a country should be 


life-air of flames and animal lungs, and absorb 
or neutralize a variety of noxious gases. 
Scirrhous affections of the skin and other 
diseases disappear under the disinfecting in- 
fluence of forest-air. Dr. Brehm observes 
that ophthalmia and leprosy, which have be- 
come hereditary diseases, not only in the 
valley of the Nile, but also on the table-lands 
of Barca and Tripoli, are utterly unknown 
in the well-timbered valley of Abyssinia, 
though the Abyssinians live more than a 
hundred geographical miles nearer to the 
equator than their afflicted neighbors. 

The traditions of the “blessed islands of 
the West,” the “Garden of the Hesperides,’’ 
probably referred to Madeira and the Cape 
Verde Archipelago, which, according to De 
Gama’s description, must have come nearer 
to our idea of terrestrial paradise than an 
other region of this earth. “The ills that 
flesh here is heir to,” he says, “are only three: 
wounds, the effects of poison and decreptitude 
—the latter rarely makes its appearance be- 
fore the completion of the ninetieth year.” 
Since the Portuguese have felled their glorious 
forests for the sake of madeira (building ma- 
terial), these islands have become hot-beds of 
disease. 

The valley of the Guadalquivir, as late as 
a century before the discovery of America, 
supported a population of 7,000,000 of prob- 
ably the healthiest and happiest men of 
Southern Europe. Since the live-oak and 
chestnut groves of the surrounding heights 
have disappeared this population has shrunk 
to a million and a quarter of sickly wretches, 
who depend for their sustenance on the scant 
produce of sandy barrens that become sandier 
and drier from year to year. 

It would be exaggeration to say that the 
barrenness of a treeless country is an evil 
without remedy. Nature is always ready to 
assist in any work of regeneration, and there 
is no desert so void and naked that it might 
not be reclaimed in the course of half a cen- 
tury. The Khédive of Egypt has wrested 
land from the sand-wastes as the Hollanders 
win it from the sea, and by a cheaper process 
than the building of extensive dikes. By 
planting date palms and olive-trees Egypt 
has added many hundred square miles to her 
arable surface, and, as Baker-Pasha assures 
us, her annual rainfall has almost doubled. 
Between Karnak and Soodan the rain-gauge 
shows now a yearly average of sixteen inches, 
where nine inches was the maximum before 
1820. And not only the limits of these tree- 
plantations, but also the adjoining districts, 
have been benefitted; on the table-land of 
Wady-Halfa the present temperature is not 
nearly as oppressive as it was within the 
memory of men now living, and currant 







































Our woods are also the home and shelter of 
those best friends of man, the insectivorous 
birds. A country destitute of trees is avoid- 
ed by birds, and left to the ravages of locusts 
and other insects, which, as we saw on our 
own continent, always attack the barren and 
naked districts. Our locust-swarms devastated 
the “Great West,” 7. ¢., the treeless expanse 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but spared the woodlands of the Alle- 
ghanies and the timber regions of the Pacific 
slope. 

The exhilarating influence of a woodland 
excursion is not altogether due to scenic effects 
and imagination. Forests exhale oxygen, the 
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bushes and wild mulberries have sprung up 
where they never grew before. In France, 
too, the government has reclaimed the Landes, 
a sandy steppe on the southwestern coast, by 
planting willows and bay-trees; and even 
Algeria has been improved by the persistent 
tree culture of the French colonists. 

But how slow and laborious is this work of 
restoration, and how easily might we forestall 
its necessity if we would begin in time! A 
legislative act to protect the woods of all the 
upper ridges in hill-countries, and of a cer- 
tain percentage of acres, say fifteen in a 
hundred, in the plains, would be an effectual 
guarantee against evils which otherwise will 
assuredly overtake us, and speedier than 
Europe, on account of the compact shape of 
our continent, that deprives us of the advan- 
tages of a marine climate. 

t us remember that the aphorism of the 
greatest physician of modern times applies to 
other organisms as well as to the human body. 
“Timely prevention,” said- Dr. Radcliffe, 
**not only saves us from diseases, but from 
those greater evils—the remedies.” 


oe te 


KING SOLOMON AND THE ANTS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The king rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba’s queen with them. 


Proud in the Syrian sun, 
In gold and purple sheen 
The dusky Ethiop queen 

Smiled on King Solomon. 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great or small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


Across an ant hill led 
The king’s path and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted : 


“Here comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
To crush us in the dust, 
Under his heedless feet.” 


The great king bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the queen of Sheba’s eyes, 

As he told her what they said. 


“Oh king!” she whispered sweet, 
“Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 
Beneath thy gracious feet ?” 


“* Nay,” Solomon replied, 
“The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 
And turned his horse aside. 


His train with quick alarm, 
Curved with their leader round 
The ant hill’s people mound, 

And left it free from harm. 


The jeweled head bent low; 

“Oh, king!” she said, “ henceforth 
The secret of thy worth 

And wisdom well I know. 


‘‘ Happy. must be the state 
Whose ruler heedeth more 
The murmurs of the poor 

Than flatteries of the great.” 


—_—_+—~<ew + —- — 


THE LARKS ON THE SHORE. 
To the hearts that are lowly, and quick of discern- 


ing 
All things God has made have some gift of good 
speech ; 
And through the long day we may lessons be learn- 


ing . 
Of larks that are singing their songs o’er the 
beach, 


Their solos ring out where the wide waters glisten, 
While the waves play a tender accompaniment, 
And the world-weary men become calm as they 

listen, 
For the hearts of the larks must be ful) of content. 


They soar in the morn to enjoy the fair weather, 
As soon as the sun spreads its light o’er the skies, 
And pour down their songs on the moor’s purple 
heather, 
While their bliss grows the wilder the higher they 
rise. 


They sing at noonday when the white clouds are 
sailin ° 
And through the still hours of the long afternoon ; 
And when the cool winds of the eve are prevailing, 
The larks have not finished their jubliant tune. 


No sweeter their songs when gldd crowds are ap- 
plauding, 
Or listening spell-bound to the exquisite strain, 
Than when no response is their service rewarding, 
And their most brilliant efforts no praises can 
gain. 


They sing; or how else could they bear all the 
gladness ! 
They sing for the joy of the beautiful earth ! 
They sing, for they dream not of sighing or sadness; 
They deem that their life is for pleasure and mirth. 


And hearing their lays we are silert no longer! 
We, too, will sing out through the bright summer 
days, 
Till our hearts with our voices grow braver and 
stronger, 
And we love with devotion the God whom we 
praise. 


And we thank the great Father whose kindness is 
giving 
The brightness and joy of the ocean once more, 
And teaching us how to be happily living, 
By hearing the songs of the larks on the shore. 
—London Christian World. 


—— ——-—4 9m - —— 


Every billow on the ocean of the Chris- 
tian’s life is gilded with the light of love. 
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THE SWALLOWS. grows limp, closes his eyes, and seems dying, 


allows me to turn him over as if he were a 
rag; then, while I am trying to account for 
all this, with a slight cry he is gone, sailing 
away up into the blue sky; and the trick 
which a hummingbird has more than once 
played off upon me has been acted over again. 

My little prisoner seemed to have been the 
pioneer ; for within twenty-four hours a great 
company of his kinsfolk arrived,and from 
that time not an hour passed without our 
hearing from them—the happiest birds alive, 
giving voice to their perfect content in that 
“‘tsp-tep-tsip!” that murmurous twittering 
which, in some of your moods, is “ far above 
singing.” It comes down from overhead on 
summer days like delectable bird chit-chat 
about nothing, as if each were telling the 
other and all were telling together, how bap- 
py they are, and what a beautiful world it is! 
It is never sharp, never querulous. If a 
shower is coming up it grows more vivacious, 
till the air seems full of hurried and solici- 
tous notes, but not of discontent or fretfulness, 
never discordant or unpleasing. The utter- 
ances of the swallows are restful, like their 
motions, which soothe as do the monotonous 
murmuring of bees. Now they float on the 
air, now they skim away ; there two start up 
by themselves like a couple of skaters or 
dancers ; there they all circle together, they 
mingle and separate, they vanish and come 
again by twos and in companies, never for an 
instant still, but borne along with no more 
effort than a bit of thistledown. Away up 
in a purer air than ours, they seem instinct 
with the rarest refinement and grace of 
movement, the joy of perfect freedom. — 
Appleton’s Journal. 




































For pleasant and happy ways, peace among 
themselves, joy in living, are any birds to be 
compared with the swallows? All the sum- 
mers past the world has been more cheerful 
by reason of them. They have circled and 
floated overhead from morning till night. 
The changes which vex and fret us have no 
power over them. The days are to them all 
good days. The summer comes and goes, 
and with its coming and going the delightful 
swallows. The first one to appear among us 
this year arrived about the middle of May, 
making his presence known by struggles of 
distress, for he had done what Buffon says 
his kind are wont to do—had returned to the 
old homestead, to the chimney which his fore- 
fathers for fifty years had built in, and while 
exploring it got his head turned round, and, 
instead of making his exit at the top, came 
out at the fireplace, and so into the room, 
where he beat about frantically till the noise 
he made brought a deliverer. He seemed to 
appeciate the help that came, and was glad 
of the shelter of my hand, to which he clung, 
while, slightly restraining him, I looked him 
over. His tribe were by no means strangers ; 
but now I made an intimate scrutiny into the 
general make-up of the bright-eyed creature 
to know the color of his plumage, and the 
structure of those strong wings that so un- 
tiringly bear him along—the swift, unerring 
wings, whose qualities are indicated in the 
old ditty, which says: 

‘‘The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow.” 


How shall one describe the hue of this sober- 
suited bird, that reminds us of Charles 
Lamb’s “ Quaker in Black,” that almost in- 
visible color, which is not green, not brown, 
not black, but a mingling of them all; which 
has no lights or shades, but shines with a 
lovely olive lustre? Under the breast what 
a tender gray there is! and what an odd 
body the bird has, like a plump little fish ! 
and a snug head set close on his shoulders, 
and bill like a tiny point of iron, and liquid- 
black eyes which look up unwinkling at me ! 
The feet he curls up like those of a humming- 
bird ; there are sharp points like brads to his 
tail-feathers, where the midriff, running be- 
yond, furnishes these strong tines to strike 
against the chimney-back and brace himself 
by; and the long, thin wings lap over each 
other at the tips. When I have done with 
him, I put him down on the door-sill in the 
sunshine, asa sign that he may go ; but, as 
he remains motionless, I smooth his feathers ; 
and then, as he does not move, take him 
again in my hand to see if he received injury 
while beating about; upon which he instantly 








ITEMS. 


Heavy rains have devastated large portions of 
the Argentine Republic, causing large losses in 
cattle and sheep, estimated at 2,000,000 head. 

Tue London Times states “that it is the intention 
of Sir Allen Young to havethe steamer Pandora 
refitted, with a view to another start for the Arctic 
regions next spring. He will probably try the 
Spitzbergen route.” 

A Breruin despatch to the London Post says: 
“The Russians officially announce the loss of 52,000 
men up to Sept. 27th.” Another despatch from 
Berlin adds: ‘The Russian grain harvest is disap- 
pointing, both in quality and quantity. The wet 
weather in August and the scarcity of laborers are 
assigned as the causes of the short yield.” 

Tue work of deepening the East river at Hell 
Gate is being carried on rapidly. Three dredges 
lift the rocks from the bed of the river, where they 
are loosened by blasts, and deposit them in barges. 
They are then conveyed to New York city and used 
for building and paving purposes. The rocks lifted 
by these dredges often weigh from twe to three 
tons. 

4 TELEGRAM from General Miles reports that on 
the 30th ult. his command surprised the Nez Perces 
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under Chief Joseph, and had a severe engagement. 
Seventeen of the Indians, including Joseph’s brother 
and four other chiefs, were killed, and forty wound- 
ed. The greater part of their herd was captured. 
Twenty-four of the soldiers were killed and forty- 
four wounded. 


Tae London Times’ Madras correspondent, re- 
viewing the actual effects, in that Presidency, of 
the famine and the diseases consequent upon the 
famine, says: ‘The registered deaths of the pres- 
ent year, up to the end of June, were 370,000 above 
the average. This, according to the opinion of the 
district officers, does not represent more than two- 
thirds of the actual mortality, and we have further 
to add the deaths which have occurred since and 
have not yet been officially reported.” The corre- 
spondent’s conclusion is that not less than 750,000 
persons have fallen victims. 


Tue Vice Consul-Genera! of the United States at 
Cairo has transmitted to the Department of State a 
statement showing the traffic through the Suez 
Canal from 1870 to 1876 inclusive. The number of 
vessels carrying the British flag which passed 
through the canal during those years was 5,317, 
with a tonnage of 9,330,430, being more than twice 
the tonnage of all other nations. France is second, 
showing vessels to the number of 561, with a ton- 
nage of 1,639,937. The number of vessels carrying 
the American flag which passed through the canal 
during the above period was only eleven, with a 
tonnage of 19,310. The number cf vessels of all 
nations was 584, with a tonnage of 13,521,758. 

Tue Storm.—During the day and evening of the 
4th inst., much damage was done in Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Baltimore and Washington, by the 
flooding of cellars and blowing down of trees, signs 
and chimneys. Trains on the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore railroad were detained be- 
tween Baltimore and Havre de Grace by ‘‘ wash- 
outs,” and there was a flood at Port Deposit Travel 
on the Reading railroad was als> interrupted. An 
express train coming south on the Belvidere division 
of the Pennsylvania railroad ran into a brokeu cul- 
vert, near Milford, N. J., and was compietely wrecked. 
An excursion train returning in the evening from 
the Pennypacker reunion plunged into a ‘ wash- 
out” in a high embankment near Phoenixville, 
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Pennsylyania. Eleven pcirsons were killed and 
many others were injured. The storm was the most 
furious and destructive that bas visited the Delaware 
Bay for many years. It is reported from the Dela- 
ware breakwater that it was the ‘ most terrific” 
ever known there. Five lives are reported to have 
been lost, and fifteen vessels wrecked. By the dis- 
aster on the Belvidere railroad, near Milford, N. J., 
three persons were drowned, and it is feared that 
two others perished. The train lies in the river 
some distance off shore, where it was washed by 
the torrent from the creek. Disasters also occurred 
on the North Pennsylvania and Wilmington North- 
ern railroads, an engineer being killed in each case. 
The storm was very severe on Long Island Sound, 
on the Hudson river, along the New England coast, 
and on the Lakes. Inthe Sound the steamer Massa- 
chusetts grounded on Rocky Point and will probably 
bea total wreck. Her passengers were saved. 





NOTICES. 


There will be a Circular Meeting at Cecil Meeting- 
house, Kent county, Maryland, on the 21st inst., at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee also propose holding a meeting 
at Chestertown, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of 
same day; and one in Quaker Neck, about six miles 
below Chestertown, near where Friends’ Meeting- 
house stood, at 3 o’clock, P. M., the next day, 22d 
inst., if way opens. 

I am informed that the Meeting at Quaker Neck 
has been laid down, although there are quite a num- 
ber of Friends in that vicinity. T. B. Yro. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The annual meeting of Friends interested in the 
welfare of this Institution will be held in the Libra- 
ry room, on the first floor of the new building, west 
side of Race street Meeting-grounds, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 19th, 1877, at 8 o’clock. 
For forty-two years this Library has been doing 
a useful work, but it is very desirable that our mem- 
bers manifest a more lively interest in the extension 
of its advantages, both by attending its annual 
meetings as well as patronizing its shelves. 
Murpecal Buzsy, Clerk of the Ass’n. 





STOCK MARKET. 

















REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 8, 1877. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Tae wheat market was very much un- 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. 





Roberts & Bros., settled and higher, in sympathy with a 
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Pennsylvania Raiiroad........ 28 @ 33 Grapes, per Ib.........0.sccccscesee 4@ 6\W 20,000 
Reading Railroad pcossocsooseccos 1534@ 1744 | Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50 134,000 
United RRs of N Jersey.....12244@126 | Quinces, per basket........... 1 15@ 1 25 1,000 
Lehigh Coal & Nav Co....... 185g4@ 1934 | Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 3@ 40 +. 22,400 


Phila City Passenger R R... 57 @ 60 | Feathers, choice live geese 38@ 55 


Far & Mechanics Nat Bank.13iK@ 
Central Transportation........ 2 @ 









3ie., the 





Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 13%| latter for extra. Receipts, 4,00 head. 
eR ecsesevene ee 12 @ 183] Receiprs of Beef, 1900 head. 








